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ABSTRACT 

Objective job satisfaction questionnaires were 
administered to more than 26,000 U.S. Marines, as part of the Marine 
Corps* occupational task analysis of 16 separate occupational groups 
over a three-year period. Results indicate that intrinsic job factors 
are more potent than extrinsic factors, both as satisfiers and as 
dissatisfiers. Satisfaction with present job was moderately related 
to the decision to reenlist, with two groups of factors dominant: 
intrinsic factors related to job content; and extrinsic factors 
related to supervision and fair treatment. Satisfaction with overall 
career bore a much stronger relationship to the reenlistment 
decision, than did satisfaction with present job. Results were 
discussed in terms of possible differences between Marines and 
civilian personnel in their perception of their jobs. Development of 
a new job satisfaction instrument for use with future Marine Corps 
task analysis projects was outlined. (Author) 
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The Marine Corps Task Analysis Program began in October 1969 
to identify, collect, collate and analyae factual iob data on 
job incumbents within each occupational field in the Marine 
Corps. Methodology includes personal observation and interview 
of Marines on the job and administration of an occupational 
questionnaire, which includes a detailed task inventory, to 
a large percentage of the Marines working in each occupational 
field under study. Field administration of these surveys is 
performed by traveling teams from the Office of Manpower Utili- 
zation. The data are processed and analyzed using the Compu- 
terized Occupational Data Analysis Programs (COCAP) . Results 
provide the basis for manpower structure, management and policy 
recommendations which are forwarded to the Marine Corps Chief 
of Staff for approval. Supplementary job satisfaction questions* 
including three different versions of a job satisfaction inven- 
tory, have been included in the task analysis surveys of 15 
occupational fields. Job satisfaction data have been collected 
on more than 26,000 Ilarines, which is about 14 percent of total 
Marine Corps personnel strength. 
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Until the Sprang of 1974 » no systematia attempt was 
made to analyze job satisfaction data^ nor were job satisfaction 
findings highlighted in the occupational field analysis reports. 
Initially, inclusion of a job satisfaction inventory was for the 
purpose of establishing a preliminary data file to provide job 
satisfaction indicators in a wide range of occupational groupings 
within the Marine Corps. Comparative analysis was held in abey 
ance until a representative group of surveys had been completed. 
Early Job Satisfaction Inventories . 

The first 9 studies (Total N « 19,937} contained a 33-item 
job satisfaction inventory developed by the Canadian Forces 
Personnel Applied Hesearch Unit (CP PARU) (OtXer 1970) . In 
addition to these 33 items, rcspondoAil^ were asked to indicate 
their level of overall satisfaction with their present jobs and 
their overall satisfaction with their Jlarine Corps careers. 
Scoring was intended to be based^a subtractive model similar 
to that used by Porter (1961), whereby respondents were asked 
to indicate along a 7-point continuum for each listed job factor 
"How much is there now" and "How much should there be?" This 
instruraent required respondents to make abstract judgements 
regarding such concepts as JOB APPEAL, GUIDANCE & TEIU4S OF 
EPJCNCE and OPPORTUNITY FOR ACHIEVEMENT. The subtractive scaling 
on this instrument caused serious problems in handling the data 
through the established CODAP piograms and necessitated some 
laborious additional processing. Based on a convincing argument 
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by vjanous & Lawrler (19^2) ^ that "is now" scores provide a betteJT 
oorrulation with overall satisfaction xneasures (which was sub-* 
svantiated by some llraited local conparisons) the subtractive 
scoring was discontinued.. All studies that used this scale are 
now being analyzed using "is now" scores only. The decision 
to select this scoring system was critical because results are 
very dissimilar when the same saiapling is scored both v/ays. 
iiaxik order correlations (job factors listed in order of aiaount 
of satisfaction rex^orted) between the two methods average about 
0. 55 , 

More recently CP PiUlU replaced the 33 item inventory with 
an inventory consisting of 16 job factors plus 5 attitude items 
apparently aimed at identifying the "motivation seeker" 
(Herzberg^ 1966} , and 3 items addressing overall job and career 
satisfaction. The Marine Corps used this instrument in four 
occupational field analyses (Total iJ » 5813), This 'second 
Canadian* ins tr urgent 's items were quite concrete but tended 
to be coraplex and contained relatively difficult vocabulary 
(Exaiaple: My superior provides me with adequate and ongoing 
feedback on my performance) - Respondents indicated agreement 
or disagreeraent with each such item on a 7-point Likert-type 
scale. The 'second Canadian' instrument, being somewhat shorten* 
failed to tap every job factor that had been cohered by the 
earlier instrument. 
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Initia l Ana lysis 

iTfi —I ■ m-r-^-"'^^ — ■ IT'' 

Four occupational Xiold studies were selected for preli- 
minary analysis Two of the oocupational groups (Pood Services 
& Special CoiQmunicat.ions) had been administered the earlier 
3:; 'item inventory and were selected because of their many con* 
trasts. As a group* special cominunicators have the highest 
scores in the Marine Corps on tests of mental ability and lang- 
uage aptitude. They axe in prestigious assignments, enjoy rapid 
promotion and frequently get the raost sought-after duty assign- 
iT.ents. 3y contrast the food service personnel r on the average* 
have low general classification scores, are in low^prestige 
assignments and have a slow promotion rate. 

The other two occupational groups had been administered 
the later, 16-item inventory. Both groups (Electronics Mainten- 
ance and Data Processing) were in technical fields, charac- 
terized by high aptitude test scores. It was not possible to 
compare two disparate occupational groups, as all four studies 
that employed the 16-item inventory had very similar populations. 

The relative contribution of intrinsic and extrinsic job 
factors to job satisfaction was of particular interest. In 
an earlier, unoubLished study it was found that intrinsic job 
factors were the p.ruuary contributors to both satisfaction 
and dissatisfaction for ^ groux-3 of enlisted Marines- This finding 
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was contrary to Hcrzberg's Motivator-Hygieno Theory (Heraberg, 
Mausner & Snyderman, 1959) . It is suspected that the '^llttrine 
Corps' recruiting x:)rogram attracts a disproportionate share of 
"motivation seekers 

In the 33-itein inventory there were 13 items representing 
intrinsic job factors. 0£ the 16-itein set, 6 were intrinsic. 
Categorization in each case was based on whether the rewards 
associated with the job factor are internally mediated or 
externally raediatedo Categorization was of necessity judge*- 
raental and there is roora for debate as to the purity of some 
of the items. 

Analysis of the total population in each occupational field 
lends weak support to the Motivator-Hygiene Theory. There was 
a very mild trend for the levels of satisfaction to be positive 
for the intrinsic items and negative for the extrinsic items. 
This trend held true for all four occupational fields analjzed. 
There were exceptions to the trend in each occupational group, 
however, and some specific differences between groups tended 
to cast doubt upon the generality of the effect. Closer exam- 
ination of certain subgroups within each population quickly 
showed that ostensible patterns appearing in the total population 
were misleading and that the rank ordering of job factors was 
actually the result of averaging between some very dissimilar 
subpopulations . Wheji these subpopulations were considered 
separately, a much clearer intrinsic-extrinsic relationship 
emerged » 
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Analysis bogan with thu spsaial ooiarimniaations oooupatlonal 
group. Respondents who reported Xuw uvurall job satisfaction 
(lowest 28.7%, U « 180) were contrasted with those who reported 
high overall job satisfaction (highest 30.41, N « 191). Signi- 
ficance of absolute levels of satisfaction or dissatisfaction, 
and differences between subpopulations were assessed by a series 
of t-tests. The 'satisfied' group was satisfied (p- . 01) witli 
20 job factors. Intrinsic factors comprised ;:he top 8 factors 
and all but one of the 13 intrinsic items were in the satisfied 
Cvitegory. (The 13th was also satisfied, but t = 1.42, n.s.). 
The 'satisfied' group was dissatisfied with 3 job factors, all 
extrinsic. The 'dissatisfied' group v7as satisfied with only 
two factors, both extrinsic, and dissatisfied with 27 factors. 
Of these, 5 of the bottoia 7 factors were intrinsic, and 12 of 
the 13 intrinsic factors appeared in the dissatisfied (p .01) 
category. Again, the rei:i6ining intrinsic factor, though tending 
in the expected direction, failed to reach significance (t « 2.15) • 

The 33 items were then ranked in order of strength of associa- 
tion with the measure of overall job satisfaction. Here an 
even stronger relationship apuears. Tho 10 most strongly 
related factors are all intrinsic. The remaining three intrinsic 
factors are all accounted for in the next seven ranks, and the 
18 Itidst-predictive factors ar« all extiiixsic factors. In this 
particular subgroup of Marines, intrinsic sources of satisfac- 
tion or dissatisfaction are clearly dominant. 
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Carrying over tha same mathodolosy to the three other ooeupa^ 
tlonal groups has validated this intrintio-extrinaio relation** 
ship. For both the data processinq and the eXectronioa naintenanoe 
personnel f the 6 intrinsic items were the 6 factors most strongly 
related to overall satisfaction (in the 16 item scale) • Only 
for the food services personnel did thia Relationship weaken* 
however even here 9 of the 12 most strongly related faotors 
to overall satisfaction were intrinsic while the weakest 9 were 
all extrinsic. 

The next step in analysis was to attempt to determine if 
the intrinsic-extrinsic dimension is as systematioally related 
to personnel retention as it is to overall satisfaction* Both 
in the United States Air Force and in the Canadian Armed Forces, 
a statement of reenlistnent intent has been found to be an 
accurate predictor of reenlistment, particularly if the deci- 
sion must be made v/ithin one year. Respondents were categorised 
according to their stated intent either to reenlist or to leave 
the service at the end of the current tour, and mean 
satisfaction/dissatisfaction scores were computed for each job 
factor. 

Again, the intrinsic job factors w«re found to be more 
strongly related to the criterion (reenlistment intsnt) than 
were the extrinsic job factors, however the purity of this 
relationship was degraded to a surprising extent. Several 
extrinsic factors displaced intrinsic factors near the top of 
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the hieraxoiiy and it was dis covered th^t thit overall strength 
of association of the work factors with rnenliatnent waa quite 
Iow« Multiple correlation coofficiantft (lob aatiafaotionireen* 
listment intent) tended to range only between about .30 and 
.50. By contrast « multiple correlation aoefficients baaed on 
overall job satisfaction as a criterion had tended to range 
between ,75 and .85. 

The reasons became clearer when it was aeen that the corre^ 
lation between scores on questions of present job satisfaction 
and questions of career satisfaction were only moderate (r «» 
,42 to .68}. A single global question regarding career satis"* 
faction is, universally, a better predictor uf retention them 
is a 33<-item set of querjtions relating satisfaction to present 
job. Marinas apparently view their present jobs as temporary t 
so jo b satisfaction and career satisfaction are different con- 
structs for a military population. Accordingly, the job satis fac* 
tion inventory used by the Office of Manpower Utilization, asking 

each question in the context of present job, will have some defects 

as a gauge of personnel retention. 

P reliminary Findings . 

The following findings must be considered tentative, as 
they are based on analysis of only lour of 39 Marine Corps 
occupational fields, however certain trends have emerged that 
show promise. Despite the relatively v;cak relationship between 
current job satisfaction and retention in the X^arine Corps, 
'pertain job factors tend to be stable across various occupational 
groups ; 
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a. The content factors isolated to Challenge » and 
Int eresting Work, and the contc«c fnrtryrn related to Fair 
rreatitient and Quality of Superviaiu4A tfeeui to have a powerful 
affect on the reeniistraont decision » regardiaaa of the oequ- 

X^ationai field. 

b. Other factors appear alnost totally unrelated to the 

reQnlistiaent decision. Examples include Living/Working 
Conditions » Pa^, Rulos an d Regulations » Relatione with Co*V?orkera 
& Subordinat es, utillgsation of Resources and Guidance » In some 
cases (eg. Rules & Regulations ' the relationship is weak beoause 
of universal dissatisfaction, uven among tltose reenlisting* For 
this reason two analyses are now nerforwAd on each occupational 
group: (1) to determine which fac;wuj.» <i4.e aost influential on 
retention; and (2} to determine which factors are universal 
sources of dissatisfaction. 

c. Certain factors, though not influential for moat 
occupational fields can bocoiae critical to certain sub- 
groups. For example, satisfaction with Pay which is not 
ordinarily salient, is strongly related to retention for 
enlisted data processing personnel in their first tour of 
enlistment. This is probably a mttttttr of perceived alter- 
natives open to tlie Marine in a high-naylng civilian data 
processing job. There were other fuwuux» in other sub- 
groups that rose to saliency in a like manner, illustrating 
the complexity of the satisfaction-retention relationship, 
and the potential influence of moderator variables which 
confound any act.e.ri)'t. t. o discover simple relationships. 
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Job Sat isfaction inventory Developme>^t « 

Based on oarly @.>epQri.Qnce with the two inatruiaenti develQped 
by CX'' PARU, a new job satisfaction inventory is under development 
by the U. S. narine Corps. Six design goala were aet for the 
new instrument: 

a. Content Representativeness . Every job factor that 
is a potential source of dissatisfaction for any group of 
Marines should be included. 

b. Brevity . This requirement is in conflict with con- 
tent representativeness. The job satisfaction inventory is 
iidrainistered at the same time as an occupational task inven** 
tory consisting of several hundred items. Fatigue is a factor* 

Simple Vocabulary . A large segement of the population 
will have limited reading ability. Items must be worded in a 
language that can be understood and responded to in a oonsiatent 
manner by all Marines. Meeting this particular criterion is 
absolutely essential to the success of the program. 

d. Concreteness . Respondents should not have to make 
judgements about abstract concepts (eg. "job appeal"). Items 
should be worded in terms that have a consistent meaning to 
all respondents. 

e. Compatibility with Answer 3ook Format . The optically 
scannable answer book used in the liarine Corps Task Analysis 
Program solicits responses on a sevenrpoint scale with verbal 
anchors ranging from "very little" through "average" to "very 
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maeh*^ Woirding o£ job satisf^cition invuntovy itmn ihould km 
in a oontuxt so that thede m^^i^l anohova KiAki aaeiaiitio stnaa 
(thia was a shortcoming o£ both aorlier aealea* whioh raqaiva4 
supplementary instructions to bo used with the answer ahaat)* 

£• Sensitivity to Individual ^)ilferancea in Satii jfagt^o g* 
tSQek in^ » Rather than assumincr that every Marina aaaki 
satisfaction in every job factor • respondents should have a 
means to indicate those factors they consider unimportant, 

A job satisfaction inventory • listing 26 job factors pXua 
questions on overall job and career satis£aotion« is beiny 
administered to three occupational groups (Total « 3430) • 
This inventory meets all six established design Qriteria» or 
at least provides a good compiomiHe between those criteria that 
conflict. Each respondent is asked to check only those faotore 
the respondent wants in his job, and ^.hen indicate* for those 
factors checked, how much he gets in his present job. Table 
1 contains a list of the 26 factors. 

The wording of some cf the items may appear awkward. Several 
iteras were re-worded as a result of local pilot Studies in i^n 
effort to attain essantial agreement among a panel of 22 judges 
as to the intrinsicness or extrinsicnes^ of each job factor. 
In retrospect, it is considered that there was more sacrificed 
than gained with this approach. The wording will be simplified 
for future inventory administrutions, after analysis of the 
results of the current round of samples. 
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Future DigGOtions > 

current @££orts are being dirQCted toward identification 
of those positive steps the Marine Corpn nan take to correct 
the areas of job dissatisfaction discovered through thq. Taak 
Analysis Program. Since it appears that the most salient faotori 
affecting retention involve the Marine's attitude toward in* 
trinsic aspects of tiie job (challenge^ pride in aeconplishiaentt 
interest in the work) or the way he is supervised (competence 
of seniors* relations with senior;;, fair treatment) « siinple 
solutions are unlikely. 

Future Task Analysis reports will contain a suramary of job 
satisfaction findings in each occupational field. These 
reports are staffed by the occupational field sponsor in the 
Marine Corps Headquarters and are forwarded to the Chief of 
Staff for approval of recommendations • In addition, job 
satisfaction reports will be furnished to a growing list of 
interested agencies within the Marine Corps including those 
concerned with recruiting, career planning, personnel 
management and leadership development. It is expected that 
the irtost fruitful ground for solving our most pressing job 
satisfaction areas will be through a dual effort to (1) 
achieve a better Marine- job match and (2) enhance leadership 
and human relations of f ectiveness at every level. 
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V^Q have developed some appreciation for the ooiqplexlty 
o£ the issues surrounding Marine Corps job satisfaction* 
We knov/ that the probleras are not slmnle, and neither will 
be the solutions* Nevertheless* we intend to continue to 
seek those solutions and to carry on our research* in sup- 
port of an enlightened personnel policy. 
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Job factors included in current Marine 
Corps job satisfaction inventory. 

1. Being treated fairly. 

2. Doing interesting worX. 

3. Being respected by other Marines. 

4. Having a supervisor who cares about your problems* 

5. Being at a duty station you like. 
6* Being well paid. 

7. Feeling that you are trusted. 

8. Knowing you are doing an important job. 

9. Ueing proud of what you accomplish. 

10. Good living conditions. 

11. Getting the recognition you deso4;ve« 

12. Seeing yourself becorae more proficent. 

13. Having a job that lets you lead a satisfying personal life, 

14. Good working conditions. 

15. Being respected by civilians, 

16. Being kept informed. 

17. Ability to act on your own initiative. 

18. Having competent leaders. 

19. Being of service to others. 

20. Having dependable co-workers, 

21. Opportunity for promotion. 

22. Opportunity to do primary job. 

23. Being with people you like. 

24. Being well-trained I'cr your job. 
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25. Opportunity to prove yourself. 

26. Seeing the results of your wux 
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OMU #2 JOB SATISFACTION INVENTQRy 
SPECIAL , INSTRUCTIONS ^ P/^RT 4 

In part 4, you will use the "TIME SPENT" blocks %o show 
how much of each item you get in your PRESENT job, You oan 
choose answers all the way frpm "VERY ];.ITTLE" to '♦VERY MUCH", 
Remember I whc^t you ar^ answering each time is *^How much of 
this dio I get in my present job?" 
INSTRUCTIONS: 

1, ' DO fill in the "I DO" block for each question, 

2, DO show how much you get by marking one o^ the blocks 
in the ''TIME SPENT" section. 

3» DO NOT marks in. the "TRAINING" septipn^ 

Question number will be the first question in Part 4^ 
Be sure that your response in the answer booklet 
matches the correct question number. 



RSMIWDSR 

i. Pill in the "I DO" block for <i?very question, 

2* Use tjie "TIME S^ENT" J?locks to show hqw ij^ygh you get 

in youj? present job. 
«l« Feelings pf pride in being a Marine. 

2t Being paid enough. 

3. * A boss who will help when you have a prol^lem. 
4f A chance to be promoted, 
5, Being treated with re^ipect. 

6« A boss who lets you know when you do ^ good^obt 

7f Wqrking hours that are OK. 
*9f A chance to prove yourself. 

9, Being with people you like. 
*10, A job that is iraportart. 
*1X. Being of service tQ others, 

12\ Good working conditions. 

13, Ri|les and isgulations that are fair, 
*14, Having enough responsibility. 

15, Having the kind pf personal life you want, 
♦16, Being proud of your work. 
*17^ The kind of work you enjoy doing. 

18, A bogs who treats you fairly. 
*19, geeing yourself improve in your job. 
*20, Work that makes good use of your ability. 

21. Being kept informed, 

4^2 . Feeling that you are trusted. 

erIc 
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23, Othej? Marines you pan depend on, 

A boss who knows his own job. 
25, A job your family thinks is OK. 

For the next two questions (Questions and ) 

(1) F^ll in the "I DO" block for both questions. 

(2) Use the '♦TIME section to show how muph 
overall satisfaction (anywhere from "VERY LJTTL^" to 
"VERV MUCH") you have had from: 

^6, Your present job (overall). 

27. 9eing in the Marine Corps (overall) » 

Note; 

fintjrinsic item (these asterlskb do not appear on the actual 
inventory) 
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SUBTRACTJVB JOB SATISFACTION 
(FIRST CANADIAN) 

♦OPPORTUNITV FOR ACHIEVEMENT 

*JOB APPBAi;* 

TRAINING FOR JOB 

RESOURCES TO 00 JOB 

RECOGNITION FOR WQRK PON^ 
^RESPONSIBILXTY AND XNOfiPENOBNCE IN CARRYING OUT JOB. 

rmSEDOM FROM R66TRXCTIVE RUIiBS AND REGUI.ATIQIIS 

OPPORTUNITY ^OR PIIOHQ7I0N , 

C0MPSTGHC6 OP SENIORS 

ADEQUACY^ OF LIVING CONDITIONS 

C0MPKTENC5 OF SUBORDINATES 

GUIDANCE AND TERMS OF REFERENCE 
*OPPORTlWJTY TO 00 PRIMARY JOB 

ADEQUACY OP RELATION? WITH SENIOR^ 

ADEQUACY OP WORK SURR0UND;NGS AND ATMOSPHERE 

PAY AND ALLOWANCES 
♦OPPORTUNITY FOR GROWING AND DEVl!fLOPIIf€ 

ADEQUATE OPERATION OF THE MILITARY SYSTEM 

STATUS WITHIN THE ORGAI^IZATION 
♦OPPORTUNITY TO SEE WORK ''ESULTS 
♦OPPORTUNITY TO HAVE PRIDE IN CORPS 
♦OPPORTUNITY FOR PROVING SELF 

ACCEPTANCE OF RECOMMENDATIONS 
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^WORTHWHII^ENSSS QF WQIOC 
♦OPPORTUNITY TO CONTRIBUTE 
*JOB CHA^LSNGG 

♦OPPORTUNITy TO DO CNTJR^ JQB 
FAZR TRSATMEKT 9V TH9 3VSTSI-1 

PROPflR UTILISATION OP MONEY AND/OR RESQURCII? 
♦OPPORTUNITY FOR HiSLPING OTHERS . . ' 

ADEQUACY OF RELATIONS WITH SUBORDINATES 

(At HOW MUQH 1$ THERE NOW? B. HOW MUCH ^HOU|;iP THE^E ^B?) ' 



DG6REE OF SATISFACTION PERIVED FROM JOB 
OEQREE OF SATISFACTION FROM OVERALL CAREER 

I. COMPI^ETRLY SATISFi^ED 7. COMPLETELY PI5{5ATI?PXED 

NOTBpf 

^INTRINSIC JOB FACTOR 
**THIS ITEM NOT INCLUDED I^ ANALYSIS 

(these asterisk^ dp not appear in the actual inventory) ' 
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* SECOND CANADIAN' JOB SAT INVENTORY 
*THE WORK I DO 13 XNTeHb^TING TO ME. 

*MY DA^I^Y WORK MAKES GOOD USE OF MY SKXI^LS AND KNOWIiEQQEt 
*MY PRESENT JOB HEI^^S ME TO PR0GK4iStt PROFESSIONALLY, 
*MY JOB AiLIiOWS ME TO ACCOMPLISH SOMETHING WORTHWH;;«Bf 
*MY JOB ALLOWS ME TO SEE OR KNOW THE RESUX^T? OF MY BF^70RTS| 
I AM PAID FAIRLY FOR THE WORK I DO. 

X GET THE 0N<*7HE-J0B RECOGNITION I OESBRVE FOR MY PBRfORMI^CE ^ 

"^OOXNG MY PRESENT WORK GIVES ME A FEELING OP PRIDE AND 
SELF*- RESPECT. 

# 

MY SUPERIOR PROVIDES ME V^ITH ADEQUATE AND ON^GQING .FBBDBACX ■■ 
ON MY PERFORMANCE, < 

I HAVE TflE COOPERATION AND SUPPORT OP MV CO-WORKERS HEC^SSARX 
TO DO MY WORK EFFICIENTLY. . • , . , 

MY SUBOROINATES ARE WELL-QUALIFIED AND CAN PERFORM IK A WAV 
THAT ENAIBLES ME TO MEET MX JOB OBJECTIVES. 

I AM ALLOWED ENOUGH FREEDOM IN MY JOB TO EXERCISE SOME 
PERSONAL INITIATIVE. 

RULES AND REGULATIONS ARE INTEN^SC TO HELP VOU PO YOV.R JQB. 
DO THE RULES AND REGULATIONS GOVERNING YOUR JQB EKHAHCB YODR 
EFFICIENCY? 

I AM PROVIDED WITH THE ESSENTIAL RESOURCES (EQUIPMENT., 
SUPPLIES AND STAFF) I NE^D TO ACCOMPLISH MY JOB. 

TiiE PRESENT WORKING CONDITIONS AGILITIES , SURROUNDINGS) 
ARE FUNCTIONAL AND ENHl^CE MY Bi FSCTIVBNESS . 

WORK DOES NOT SBRIOUSLY INTERFERE WITH MX FAMILY AND 
SOCIAL LIFE. 



MOST THINGS IN LIFE ARE LESS IMPORTANT THAN WORK 
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I AM VBRY MUCH INVOIiVEO FERSONALLY IK MY WOIUC 
X AM RtlAIiLy A PBRFBCTXQNIST ABOUT m WORK 

THS MOST XMPQRTANT VH^NGS THAT fiAPP^N TO MS XI^OLVE MY WOBK 
THE MAJOR SATX3FACTIQNS XN MY LIFE COME FROM MY WORK 



OVERALL^ X A»? SATISFIED WITH MY PRESENT JOB 

X AM SATISFIED WITH MY MILITARY CAREER TO 0^5?^ 

MY PRESENT JOB IS AT LEAST USfiFUI, TO ENABLE MY UNIT TO MI?ET 
IT$ OBJBCTXVS. 

NOTBl 

•INTRINSIC ITEM (asterisks do not appear in the actual inventory) 
Xteps betweet^ dotted lines were not included In ai^alyais* Dotted 
lines did not appear in actual inventory, ^ 
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